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Charivaria 


Visitors to Switzerland complain that the examinations 
for the Ski-ing Standard Tests are becoming more and more 
exacting. In fact some ski-ers are declining to sit for them 
at all. 

° ° 


Alcohol is the best preservative, a scientist tells us. Even 
tor secrets ? 
° ° 


“Cop LikE WARM WATER” 
The Scotsman. 
And cooks are so kind-hearted. 





A famous Transatlantic airman will, we understand, 
shortly be in the news again. It is rumoured that he 
intends to attempt a non-stop crossing of Piccadilly Cireus. 


° °o 


“If there is anything I detest more than cinema organs it 
isa woman who loves dogs,” writes a correspondent in The 
Daily Express. He says nothing 
about people who write to the 
Press. 

° ° 


One Good Turn... 
“Van SOMERSAULTS Six TIMES 


BakER ContTINUES His Rounp ” 
The Dominion. 


° ° 


In the old days of the stage- 
coach, if a man missed one he 
was content to wait three or four 
days for the next. Nowadays he 
squeals if he misses one of the 
sections of a revolving door. 





A playwright says it is most discouraging when all one’s 
efforts go by the board. He was talking of course about 
Darts. 

° ° 





A lecturer declares that British people don’t know how 
to use their leisure time. Hence lecturers. 


° ° 


During the floods at Ipswich a hosier said that the water 
poured through a small hole in the ceiling of his shop. Still, 
he could have put a sock in it. 


° ° 


“The local bullion market was closed to-day on account of New 
Moon.”—Madras Mail. 


For the ceremony of the turning of the bars? 
° ° 


Although there are regulations in force against the pro- 
duction of big potatoes, wheat-growers do not think that the 
Government agricultural policy 
will discourage thick ears. 


° ° 


Reviewer Takes Strong Line 


“The weak points in the book only 
become apparent when it has been 
read.” —Sunday Times. 


° ° 


The roots of an oak-tree, we 
are told, often travel an extra- 
ordinarily long distance under- 
ground. Unlike most passengers. 
however, they get thinner as they 
go along. 
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Pages From My Life 


The Call of the Sea 


was a typical seaman’s shanty on the outskirts of soon to carry us about the Seven Seas. 

Birmingham. A flickering fire lit up a rough yet Less than a year had passed since the day when I sud- 
comfortable room, furnished mainly with iron hoops and denly realised that I had the sea in my blood. It had 
coils of tarry rope. Sextants and hydrants littered the floor, come asa big surprise to me. Up till then I had always been 
and a telescope hung on a long chain from the ceiling. A a complete landsman. Nothing in my early life had given 
big compass fixed on one wall seemed to fill the room with any hint of what was coming, though my father had once 
its steady ticking. fallen out of a boat while rowing on Windermere, and I had 

Joe Plugden and I sat on opposite sides of the fireplace, an uncle who claimed to have been head-gardener on | 
puffing away at our pipes and blowing smoke in each other’s _ battleship. 
faces in that spirit of unspoken friendship that only seamen It happened in this way. I was in Birmingham ona | 
know. We had sat there for over a fortnight without saying holiday. I had been rather run down and the doctor thought 
a word. But from time to time one or other of us would go _ the sea air would do me good. One morning I wandered alone 
to the window, look out at the weather and give a low growl down by the docks. I was sauntering along humming a tune 
of satisfaction. As seamen will the world over, we understood and wondering if I should ever be able to repeat the multi- 
each other perfectly. The only hint of unpleasantness had _ plication-table backwards, when a thick-set man, coming 
been once when we both rose and went to the window _ hurriedly out of a tavern door, reeled against me. Quick as 
simultaneously. lightning I reeled against him in return. Then I looked 

Every now and then, a@ propos of nothing, Joe would at him and suddenly nothing seemed to matter any more 


1 Was a winter evening in the year 1910. The scene under Joe’s skilled hand the ship was growing which was 





mutter to himself “Eight bells.” Then he would get up if only I could feel the seaweed flapping in my face § 
and go through into the next room. There would bea sound and hear the wind piping through my boots. The sea | 
of sawing and hammering. And as I sat alone by the fire, had claimed me. 

trying as best I could to blow smoke into my own face, I I knew at once the unmistakable smack of the sea about [ 


would smile, knowing the meaning of those sounds and how _ this man I had encountered. He carried a lifebelt in one | 
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hand and a portion of a marine engine in the other. He was 
enveloped from head to foot in a dark-blue seaman’s jersey 
about fourteen sizes too big for him. As we stood there he 
began to cut his way out of this garment with his jack-knife, 
and presently there stood clear the man I was to know and 
love as Joe Plugden, truest heart that ever spliced a top-hat 
or rigged a thimble. His features, almost indistinguishable 
beneath their tan from the streets of Birmingham, spoke of a 
nature which did not know how to lie. 

In a word we became firm friends, united by a common 
passion for the sea. He led me to his humble home, and there 
| took up my dwelling. All the preoccupations of my former 
life meant nothing to me now. Day and night I thought of 
nothing but the sea, its mysterious and deadly lure, its 
singular inability to remain the same in any given place. 
Joe was a veritable mine of sea-lore. His talk was full of 
dark old sayings that sailormen have used since the world 
began, and he would delight me often enough by some un- 
expected turn of speech, some piece of homely yet im- 
memorial wisdom. ‘Time is Money,” he would say in his 
low growl; and again, “It Pays to Advertise.” 

His very taciturnity charmed me. Whenever I questioned 
him about the ship he was building in the next room he 
shook his head and would not say a word. He always kept 
the door locked, and once, when I tried to peep over the 
partition, he took up a boat-hook and in his slow friendly 
way knocked me unconscious. I awoke to find him bending 
over me with a smile that made his rough face seem for an 
instant tender as a woman’s as he soused me with bucket 
after bucket of salt sea-water. Then with an impulsive 
gesture he put out his hand and abstracted my pocket-book 
to show I was forgiven. 

So the days passed. While the winter storms battered the 





“Noa, I shan’t say nont. 


Squire's 
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old shack I looked forward to the spring days. For as 
soon as the sun entered the Tantrums and the first Equilateral 
gales stirred in the China Seas I knew that our ship would 
be ready and we would sail away whither we would. In the 
meantime I was happy as never before. Little did I guess 
the blow that was impending. 


NE morning Joe stuffed a pile of five-pound-notes into 
his pocket and went out, as he sometimes did, without a 
word. I was left alone, and instantly the demons of tempta- 
tion assailed me. The impulse to take one look at the uncom- 
pleted ship was overwhelming. For a time I argued with 
myself, but I might as well have argued with a stone for all 
the satisfaction I got. Quite suddenly I gave up the struggle. 
I burst open the door. For a moment I gazed in wonder. 
For what 1 saw outlined against a lurid sky was no ship. 
It was a tramcar, all but the top of its upper deck completed, 
the words * Birmingham Corporation Tramways” painted 
across it in letters that seemed to sear my brain. 

I turned, realising that Joe had entered the room. He 
sat down quietly in his place by the fire, motioning me to 
sit opposite. Then in a broken voice he confessed. He was 
no seaman but an ex-tram-conductor. There was pleading 
in his voice as he spoke of his passion for trams, of how he 
had spent all his savings in a fruitless effort to buy one, 
then had succumbed to the temptation of using my money 
to build one for himself. He put out his hand, conjuring 
me by our ancient friendship to forgive him. I might have 
taken it even then had I not seen crumpled up in the 
palm an old tram-ticket. I drew back, shuddering. It was 
all over and Joe knew it. Without a word he rose, mounted 
his tram, and with a mournful jangle of bells drove it out 
into the night. 
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Coconut Day and Some Others 


that in due course it will be the 10th of August. More- 

over I will go a step further and prophesy that this year 
August 10th will fall on a Thursday; and that being so, 
millions of my fellow-countrymen will be working at their 
daily tasks, with no thought of claiming a holiday. Yet 
Thursday the 10th of August will be Coconut Day. 


IT there is one thing certain in this disordered world it is 


I was unaware of the existence of this festival until I had 
occasion to peruse the Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference’s “ Holiday Calendar.” One has only to read this 
publication to realise that in the matter of holiday-conscious- 
ness our boasted European civilisation lags behind the rest 
of the world. It is in India, the cradle of mankind, that we 
find the holiday system developed to its highest pitch of 
perfection; but there are many other countries from which 
we have much to learn of the art of abstaining from work. 
If I had to choose a runner-up to India I would select the 
island of Cuba, whose Government have decreed general 
holidays on February 24th (Anniversary of Baires’ Revolu- 
tion), and on October 10th (Anniversary of Yara’s Revolu- 
tion), as well as on September 4th (Anniversary of the Con- 
stitutional Army); this to my mind shows a broadminded- 
ness, a readiness to admit that there was right on both sides, 
which is becoming all too rare. I like also the note on the 
port of Caibarien in that country, which reads: “On Mon- 
days and on days after holidays 2 hours are lost in trans- 
porting labourers from shore to ship.” Those labourers 
have the right spirit; already their reluctance to begin work 
after the week-end has received public acknowledgment, 
and if they persevere in their efforts they may yet succeed 
in eliminating Monday mornings altogether. If further 
testimony be needed of the high degree of holiday-conscious- 
ness of this supposedly backward state the port of Santa 
Cruz supplies it, for in this enlightened town the 9th of 
November is regularly observed as a holiday to celebrate the 
destruction of the port by a cyclone in 1932. 


The Indian technique is rather different’ Here the holidays 
for each large city are fixed by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the amount of holiday achieved therefore 
depends on the ingenuity of the leading citizens. Thus the 
workers of Bombay are condemned to a practically un- 
remitting round of toil, their only respites being for New 
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Year’s Day, Bakri Id, Holi 2nd, Ramnavari, Good Friday, 
Coconut Day, Gokul Ashtami and Samvatsari, Dassera, 
Devali and Christmas Day. With the honourable exception 
of Coconut Day and perhaps of Holi 2nd, this list seems to 
me to show for Indians a comparative paucity of ideas, 
There is too much reliance on the obscurity of the native 
tongue; and at that several of the words have a suspiciously 
made-up look. The Calcutta Chanrber of Commerce have 
improved on the work of their Bombay comrades by making 
a few logical additions; their list includes, in addition to al] 
the Bombay holidays, Easter Saturday, Easter Monday, 
Christmas Eve, and Day After Christmas Day. But it is to | 
Madras that we must look for real artistry combined with | 
remorseless thoroughness and a certain controlled audacity 
that must have been handed down from General Clive, 
The Chamber of Commerce of Madras have taken the 
calendar and riddled it with holidays like a sieve. Starting 
with New Year’s Day, they put in an early thrust on | 
January 12th (Vaikunta Ekedesi), and immediately follow it 
with a daring coup of two days (January 13th and Mth, 
Pongal). April Ist is Telegu New Year’s Day; April 18th 
is Tamil New Year’s Day; while the Ist of July is called | 
merely “ Bank Holiday.” The Chamber then continue the | 
good work with such aptly-named holidays as Avani 
Avittam, Mahalaya Amavasai, and Ayudha Poojah, and , 
wind up in a blaze of glory by bracketing together all the 
days from December 24th to December 31st and calling 
the whole lump quite simply “Christmas.” 





I have a great mind not to go to work to-morrow. All 
Hankow will be celebrating the “Anniversary of the 
Seventy-Two Warriors at Huang-Hua-Kang”’; and why 
not I¢ 





A-Huntin’ We Won’t Gol 


(Certain Hunt followers, complains a subscriber in a letter [ 
to the Press, are neglecting hunting to take part in local ~ 
pantomimes.) 


He hasn’t turned out as a huntin’ man should; 
And where is bold Captain MacThruster, oh, where! 
He’s rehearsin’ a part for The Babes in the Wood 
With Miss Splasher, Lady Dasher, Miss Purler, Mis- | 
ter Trott-Trott, Harry Bullfinch, Lord Spill, 
Old Uncle John Jorrocks an’ all. 


fia: PEARCE be a-missin’, and zo be un’s mare, 


Oh, who is there left for to keep up with hounds 
From a find to a check, from a check to a view / 
I’d not face the Master—no, not for five pounds 
With news of this latest defection, says you. 
It’ll give him neuritis, indigestion, apoplexy, 
gout, tooth-ache, heart-failure, strabismus, 
and un-hobnail his liver an’ all. 


There’s only the Whip an’ the Huntsman an’ me: 
The pack’s sittin’ down—they look baffled, poor Lrutes' 
Oh, where is the Master, oh, where can he be? 
Playin’ principal boy to Miss Crop’s Puss in Boots, 
With his Deputy, the Treasurer, the Farmers, the 
Committee, the Second Whip, the Curate, the 
Mothers’ Union, the Kennelman, 
And the Boy Scouts and Wolf Cubs an ‘all. 
R.C.S. 
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PopuLaR MISCONCEPTIONS—LIFE AMONG THE REALLY RICH 


As It Might Have Been 


prospective client advancing to my front-door, I neatly 

avoided him by slipping out the back way and went 
round to call on my old friend Watson—an old friend, so 
close indeed that I have once or twice even considered 
addressing him by his Christian name. 

“Ah, Holmes, good morning,” said Watson, spurning me 
affectionately as I reverently prostrated myself before him. 
“T am glad to see that you have recovered from your slight 
attack of rheumatism.” 

‘Now, how in the world could you tell that ?”’ I exclaimed, 
rising to my feet for the purpose of gazing at him open- 
mouthed. “I am convinced I did not acquaint you of my 
recovery. Indeed I purposely refrained from doing so lest 
you should deem the moment ripe for sending in a request 
for your fee.” 

“Tut, man, you know my methods,” said Watson. 
‘ Could you have grovelled before me like that if your joints 
had still been tied in knots with febrile affections?” 

I was thunderstruck at the man’s logic. 


[= morning was raw and foggy when, observing a 


“T am glad you have called, though,” continued Watson 
more gravely. “We have on hand a decidedly interesting 
little case on which I should like your usual mutton-headed 
opinion. Will you accompany me?” 

“Aye, to the ends of the earth!” I exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. 


“Good. I shall put that to the test, for we are going to | 


Tooting Bec. We have to repair there with the least possible 
delay. But what of your own business ?”’ 

“Oh, Lestrade will be glad to attend to that for me,” I 
returned. ‘We often oblige one another like that.” 

“Excellent!” said Watson, packing a bag with a stetho- 
scope, a few bottles and other necessaries. “‘ As we drive to 
the station I will recount the more significant facts to you.” 

We were soon bowling along towards the station. 

“T have been sent for by Lady F »” began Watson. 
“You may recollect that I was able to be of some slight 
service to her brother, the Hon. C , in that little matter 
of extracting swan-shot from the small of his back just prior 
to his marriage with the gamekeeper’s daughter.” 
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“To be sure I do. 
your praises.” 

“Lady F , | may say at once, is confined to her bed 
with what she declares to be a severe cold. The whole 
household supports her in this statement. Now, does any- 
thing strike you about that?” 

Overjoyed at the evident value he put on my opinion, I 
considered. 

“Why, of course!” I cried. “It is almost July, and the 
weather has been warm and dry to a degree for nearly six 
weeks! How could she have contracted a cold?” 

“Precisely,” said Watson with a smile. ‘‘ You improve, 
my dear Holmes. How she could have contracted a cold is 
what we have to discover. But here is the station, and there, 
if I mistake not, is our train.” 

The gifted man’s diagnosis was correct. It was our train. 


Why, the whole country rang with 





AY Tooting Bec we found the household quite disorganised 
by Lady F ’s illness. 

“T cannot say how glad I am to see you, Dr. Watson,” 
exclaimed Lord F , Shaking my companion fervently 
by the hand. ‘We have done everything in our power to 
track down the cause of my poor wife’s illness. Even now 
building experts are making a thorough examination of 
the house in search of a draught that might have escaped 
us. We have placed thick curtains over the door and the 
windows of my wife’s room, the air is sprayed hourly with 
eucalyptus, large fires are burning in every grate, and her 
bed is lined with hot-water-bottles.” 

“You have done well, my lord,” returned Watson, “and 
I heartily applaud the precautions you have taken. Perhaps 
if her ladyship is well enough to receive me I might conduct 
a personal examination ?” 

We were led to Lady F ’s room, where Lady F 
a beautiful woman in the early thirties with red eyes and a 
shining nose, lay sneezing repeatedly. 

“Thank heavens you have come, Doctor!” exclaimed the 
patient between her sneezes. *‘ Pray, can you not do some- 
thing for me? All other aid seems to be hopeless.” 

“Harley Street is completely baffled,” said Lord F ‘ 

“Naturally,” returned Watson quietly. “This is cer- 
tainly most absorbing. I observe great stimulation of the 
mucous membranes, combined with pronounced irritation 
of the olfactory organs. This, I venture to think, would 
account for your sneezing.” 

The lady glanced at him with a gleam of hope. 

“The problem is,” continued Watson, “ what should have 
caused these conditions in the exceptionally clement weather 
that has prevailed of late? I shall write an article on your 
ease for The Lancet, Lady F Now silence whilst I 
think the matter over.” 

I could see that Lord F ’s faith in Watson was 
gravely shaken, but the expression on my friend’s face told 
me that he was on the track of something. 

“When did you first experience these disquieting symp- 
toms?” he asked keenly. 

“Three days ago.” 

“As I thought,” he cried, his vast jowl flapping with 
excitement. ‘‘ You were perfectly well, were you not, until 
then?” 

“Indeed, yes, Doctor—never in better health.” 

“What charming flowers!’? murmured Watson, stooping 
to sniff at a large bunch of blossoms in a vase at the bedside. 
“Still fresh too! How long, may I ask, have you had them?” 

“Three days, Doctor,” returned the lady in, surprise. 
“They were a gift from my husband.” 

Lord F frowned and muttered something about 
having brought the confounded fellow down to cure his 
wife, not to babble about flowers. Watson turned to him. 
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“Do not worry, Lord F ,» he said with a slight smile. 
“Lady F——’s case is by no means beyond hope.” 

“You mean you can cure her?” cried the other eagerly. 

With a lightning movement Watson seized the bunch of 
flowers and hurled them into the glowing fire. 

“T mean her ladyship ts cured. Tell me, Lady F——, do 
you not already feel considerable relief?” 

“T do indeed!” cried the patient. ‘I no longer experience 
the desire to sneeze and am conscious of a most delightful 
sensation of physical well-being.” 

“Miraculous!” cried the amazed peer. 

“By no means,” rejoined Watson with a slight smile. ‘A 
fairly straightforward case of cause and effect—nothing 
more.” 

“But how have you managed to cure her ladyship 
where so many have failed?” I cried 

“Elementary, my dear Holmes,” rejoined Watson. ‘I 
do not wonder that the most eminent physicians in 
Harley Street failed, since they treated her ladyship for a 
common cold. The villain of the piece was no draught or 
treacherous wind, but simply the bunch of flowers you now 
observe safely reduced to ashes in yonder fire.” 

“Tt is incredible, Watson!” 

“Not at all. Lady F was merely suffering from an 
acute attack of hay-fever brought about by the juxtaposition 
of those innocent-seeming blooms. Come, Holmes; we shall 
do no more good by stopping here.” 

“But your fee, Doctor?” cried the grateful peer. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” rejoined Watson, waving the 
matter aside. “ Put something extra in the plate for me on 
Sunday. Or stay,” he added with a slight smile; “if you 
prefer it you may send me a platinum-and-diamond cigar- 
case.” 

Such is the true history of what I shall always consider 
one of Watson’s greatest triumphs. 





° ° 


It Is Quicker By Taxi 
“The R.U.B.C. (holders) led from the start and maintained the 
lead for only about 200 yards when one of the crew caught a cab.” 
Rangoon Paper. 
° ° 


“Both seemed very happy. Mrs. Grover waved and called out 
‘Good-ble’—one of the few English words she knows.” 
Manchester Paper. 
She’s beaten us there. 











At the Pictures 
Fast AND SLOW 

THE ethics of Angels With Dirty 
Faces are very eccentric indeed. I can 
hardly believe that the Hays office 
in Hollywood, in deference to which 
the hero-worship in gangster-films 
was shifted from the gangsters to 
the G-men, so assiduously missed 
the point. To be sure Rocky Sulli- 
van (JAMES CAGNEY) pretends to 
“die yellow” and screams for mercy 
at his execution so as to disillusion 
the “Dead End” Kids and make 
them cease hero-worshipping him; 
but they are the only people he 
deceives; we all know he is as tough 
as Mr. CaGnry makes ’em, with a 
heart which, where it is not lion, 
is gold. What's the use of deceiv- 
ing five or six “Dead End” Kids 
and letting thousands of others in 
on the secret ? 

Furthermore, I doubt whether 
their reaction would have been 
what it is shown to be. I think 
that, instead of agreeing with Father 
Connolly (Pat O’ BRIEN), who asked 
Rocky to put on the act, that crime 
is all wrong and that there is no 
point in imitating a man who dies 
vellow, these miniature toughs 
would merely have been confirmed 
in their ways by the thought that 
when the time came for them to go 
to the chair they’d die like heroes and 
show everybody. 

There’s not much wrong with the 
rest of the picture, though—it’s good 
old gangster stuff, with hundreds 
of shots and only a few people get- 
ting hit. It-is a pleasure to see Mr. 
CaGNEY his old tough self again: 
he’s brilliant at this kind of thing. 
and he gives the hero-worship all 
too obvious an excuse. 


We are asked not to reveal the 
plot of Stolen Life, which is lucky, 
because already I can hardly re- 
member it. However, it has not 
been kept a secret that ELIsaBETH 
BERGNER plays two sisters, that 
the married one of the two is 
drowned, and that the survivor 

“steals her life” by impersonating 
her. Granted the daring assumption 
that anything I say makes any 
difference at all, I wonder which 
would hurt the film more: my re- 
vealing the end or my saying I 
didn’t enjoy it? For I didn't: I 
do not recommend it: I don’t want ever 
to have to sit through it again. Nearly 
all of it except the brief storm scene I 
found dull and slow. I suspect that the 
story was chosen because it was an 
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opportunity for virtuosity on the part 
of Miss BERGNER, and it seems to have 
been treated as one, exclusively. 
Witrrip Lawson, that admirable 
actor, has to grapple with dialogue 
containing such phrases as “And Alan 





is 


YESTERDAY'S PLAYMATE 
a ee 
Father Connolly . 


Jn DOWD 


. JAMES CAGNEY 
. Pat O'BRIEN 


—what of him?” (I will give a small 
prize to anyone who sincerely believes 
that this is more natural than “What 
about Alan?”’)—and indeed so does 





Dummy (to lovesick ventriloquist). 
so dumb, Bergy; let me put it over.’ 


Kay Martin . . ANDREA LEEDS 
Edgar Bergen . Epcar BERGEN 
(and Mortimer) 


everybody else. Miss BERGNER has 
some good scenes: one or two of them 
she raises to something near what they 
ought to be. . . . The most carefully- 
directed and thought-out scene seems 


* Don’t be 
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to be one in a cinema which is showing 
news-pictures of the explorer-husband 
(MicHAEL REDGRAVE). Great pains 
were evidently taken to make this scene 
authentic, and so far as I could see it 
was almost entirely unnecessary. 


Letter of Introduction is full of 
reminiscences of other pictures: | 
thought of Sing Baby Sing, Stage 
Door and The Goldwyn Follies, and 
there were others. I don’t think this 
was by any means only because 
ADOLPHE MENJOU was in all three 
of these, ANDREA LEEDS in two, 
and Epcar BERGEN and “Charlie 
McCarthy” in one, or even because 
the parts played by Miss LrErps 
and Mr. Menyov in the new film 
are mere mixtures of the parts they 
played in the old ones; though they 
are. I think the story is to blame 
too: it is rich in familiar situations, 
even though it is based on one I 
don’t remember being used before 
(the girl’s “letter of introduction” 
to the famous actor tells him he is 
her father). The dramatic, and 
emotional parts of this film recap- 
ture, no doubt intentionally, the 
regrettably sentimental mood of 
the last, dramatic-emotional part 
of Stage Door; and they last longer. 
Messrs. BERGEN and “McCarthy” 
—he also has a new dummy, one 
“Mortimer ”—are a riot, as usual, 
but on the whole the picture is 

unsatisfactory. 


A fortnight ago I would have said, if 
there had been room, that the best 
current film was Quat des Brumes. 
It still is. Set in the underworld of 
Le Havre, it begins just after one 
murder and contains two more 
murders and a suicide; but for 
people to whom the cheerfulness 
of a story is not everything it is 
full of rewards. It is about a 
deserter who meets a girl, gets 
involved with her sinister guardian 
and some minor gangsters, kills the 
guardian and is killed by one of 
the gangsters. MIcHELE Morcan 
is the girl, Micne, Sron the 
seedy frightening old man with 
whom she lives, JEAN GaBtn the 
fundamentally good-hearted de- 
serter who is goaded to violence by 
the others. As usual with French 
films, everyone in this is a genuine, 
credible character, and the detail 

is first-rate. 
Nobody in Old Bones of the River 
is a credible character, unless you count 
Wut Hay. The parts of this film that 


try to live up to Epcarn WALLACE are © 


pedestrian, but there are some good 
laughs in between. R. M. 
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Letters from a Gunner 
IX. 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—I have 
emerged from a very trying 
period of examinations. If the 
Minister for Civilian Defence would 
only convert his colleagues on the 
importance of avoiding overwork I 


should now be ordered to report to the | 


M.O. at Arosa for at least a month’s 
intensive course of idleness. As it is I 
return to my clients’ tax problems with 
merely a bitter cynical laugh and the 
thought that these poor mugs have got 
to pay for my travelling expenses for 
the last month (4s. 2d.). 

First we had a written examination. 
One corner of the drill-shed was 
screened off and, circling around our 
stove (a battery trophy from the 
Crimea, I think), stood a number of 
diminutive desks (School Furniture by 
the Surrey County Council?). In the 
centre and nearest to the stove, natur- 
ally, sat the invigilator, the Adjutant. 
The Sergeant-Instructor handed out 
the examination-papers, the invigilator 
sank more and more deeply into the 
latest Agatha Christie (Hercule Poirot 
may have had a nasty Christmas, but, 
oh, boy, was mine worse?), and our 
collective pens started to scratch away. 
I finished with ten minutes to spare, 
having a dim feeling that some of the 
questions were too easy to be true and 
others too difficult to be believed. After 
a suitable period we adjourned to “The 
Faithful Heart”? to discuss our re- 
actions (or rather our answers on the 
whole paper, regardless of whether 
anyone listened or not). 

The next Sunday we took the prac- 
tical exam. It was cold, I was late, I 
had waited a quarter of an hour for 
a bus—in short I was in a mood to 
support unilateral disarmament to its 
fullest extent; only the sight of Ser- 
geant Filligree still repeating, but now 
wildly and with an absence of volition, 
“Catch — retaining — lever — operat- 
ing — Breech — Screw — Closed”’ 
restored me. 

My first appointment was with the 
Adjutant in an individual session on 
our little manual, and I think it all 
passed off quite pleasantly. I knew 
about forty per cent. of the answers 
exactly, another forty per cent. 
roughly, and the remainder not at all. 
One of the questions (as prophesied by 
every instructor and lecturer in the 
Brigade) was on the safety devices of 
the breech of the gun, and the Ser- 
geant-Instructor’s sigh of relief as I got 
this one right was most comforting. 
Incidentally I explained the whole 
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““And now the same tune as it might sound played by 


Jack Hilton and his band.” 


breech mechanism straight away in 
case any of the other things were 
subtly-devised safety-devices too. 
These ordnance people are up to 
strange tricks. 

Then I had to watch a predictor 
squad at work and find out what they 
were doing wrong. By this time I was 
recovering my calm and poise, and the 
obvious answer presented itself to me: 
undoubtedly the squad would be doing 
as many things wrongly as possible. 
The proper assumption to make there- 
fore was that whatever a man did was 
wrong. Of course the difficulty was that 
the examiner would then want to know 
why it was wrong, and it was doubtful 
if he would accept as valid the answer 
** Because they are trying to catch me 
out.” It seemed to me that a certain 
element of polite bluff and evasion was 
needed (the methods I usually adopt 
when dealing with an inspector of 
taxes), and I am glad to say it worked 
—with only one exception, I forgot to 
think of starting the clock. (I can only 
compare the predictor to a kind of 
gramophone, and you know how awful 
it is if the record is not played at the 
constant appropriate speed. The pre- 
dictor does not emit noises, but I 
expect, without its clock, finally sways 


slightly and red lights flash on the 
principal dials.) 

The result was generally magnificent. 
The vertical deflection pointer was 
down, so I immediately said it should 
be up and passed rapidly on to lateral 
rate-setter, who was busily turning his 
handle the wrong way. If it hadn’t 
been for that clock .. . 

The result is that I am now virtually 
a chrysalis, trembling with excited joy 
at the prospect of a butterfly’s life—I 
allude of course to our beautiful dress 
uniform of blue and red. Actually there 
isn’t quite enough red for my taste. 

Your loving Son, 
HAROLD. 


° ° 


Bull’s-eye 
* He opened his arms, and she rushed into 
them with practised technique.” 
Story in “ Chambers’s Journal.” 


° ° 


“The net result of their position at the 
moment. was that one man had gone away 
from them and eight had come to them. 
They were therefore six stronger than they 
were a week ago.”—Cornish Paper. 


There must be an extra hole in that net. 
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“Le Manger” 


ARIS consiste de trois parts— 
L’alimentation—l’ amour—et l'art; 


Mais ni la peinture ni la passion 
A Vimportance de l’alimentation. 
All Gaul is in three parts, I mean, 
Le ceur, la culture, la cuisine ; 
But I will wager large amounts 
That cooking is the one that counts 
(Observe how smoothly we have swung 
Into a more familiar tongue.) 
What is the word you most have heard 
Wherever Frenchmen have conferred, 
In café, boulevard or street ? 
It is, of course, the verb “to eat.” 
The French, with passion or with pique, 
Will fight to save la République; 
The battle will be much allongé 
[If anyone attacks le manger. 


And they are right. I should not dare 
To cast a stone in this affair. 
Though Englishmen return to Douvres 
With recollections of the Louvre, 
And manfully pretend to like 
The works of Rubens and Van Dyck; 
Though we have done, and done quite 

well, 

Les Invalides, la Tour Eiffel, 
Have even travelled out to Chartres 
‘And back in time to do Montmartre 
It is, whatever one may say, 
The names of restaurants that stay— 
Fouquet, La Rue, La Belle Aurore, 
La Tour d’ Argent, and several more. 
There hovers always at one’s heels 
The memory of perfect meals... . 


And would that in our own fair land 
Le manger were as finely planned! 
The English race, I sometimes think, 
Lays undue emphasis on drink. 

Our Parliament delights to pass 
Enormous Acts about the glass, 
But recklessly resigns to Fate 

The kindred question of the plate. 
The licensed victualler must own 
A record worthy of a throne; 

It’s almost easier to be 

A bishop than a licensee— 

So sound must be the moral gear 
Of him who sells the people beer. 


The man must prove since he was eight 
He has been absolutely straight, 
Which done, it matters not how little 
The fellow knows of how to victual: 
He must not bet or make a book, 
But no one asks him, “Can you cook ?” 
And this may be the reason why 
Some Britons drink until they die— 
The life is coarse, the end is crude, 
But not so bad as British food. 


Consider too what needless pains 
We suffer on our railway trains. 
Ride East, North, West, or anywhere, 
You can predict the bill of fare; 

And this is not a boastful claim, 

For everywhere it is the same. 

One can be sure the soup will taste 
Of blotting-pads or photo-paste; 
And one may confidently bet 

The greens will not be warm but wet. 
But why? A dining-car is much 

The same in English, French or Dutch: 
Yet two of them can offer, hot, 

An omelette, and the other not. 


So I shall introduce a Bill 
To give the British folk their fill— 
Not calories and all that stuff, 
The mere nutritional enough, 
Not vitamins, not wholemeal wheat— 
I do not mean “exist,” but “eat.” 
And here we touch the Britons’ danger: 


They think “le manger” means “the 


manger ”’; 
But I’m not speaking of the stable, 
I mean the pleasures of the table; 
And these can reach the humblest nook 
Provided somebody can cook. 
So every wife shall have a chance 
To spend a month or two in France; 
And her expenses, small or great, 
Shall be a charge upon the State. 


Paris consiste de trois parts, 

L’alimentation—l’amour—et Vart ; 

Mais ni la peinture ni la passion 

A l’importance de lValimentation. 

Le manger est la premiére part, 

Et, mon chapeau, how right they are! 
A. P. H. 
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The Show 


HAVE just emerged from an ex- 

perience to which I can find no 

parallel except possibly Napoleon’s 
Retreat from Moscow, the difference 
being all in Napoleon’s favour, since 
he was able to retreat and I was not. 
I have just survived, in fact, the first 
night of the Annual Concert of the 
432nd East London Boy Scouts, pro- 
duced and arranged by L. Conkleshill, 
Esq. Iam L. Conkleshill. 

Bunderby dragged me_ into it. 
Bunderby is the scoutmaster; his grey 
hairs he attributes entirely to past 
concerts. He came to me after my 
successful production of The Merchant 
of Venice by the Little Wobbley 
Dramatic Society and said that I was 
the very man he was looking for. “If 
you can do a thing like The Merchant of 
Venice,” he said, “you could do our 
Scout Show on your head.” 

I thought so myself, and accepted 
with a blithe cheerfulness that I have 
since regretted. There is all the 
difference in the world between pro- 
ducing The Merchant of Venice with a 
cast of rather highbrow neighbours and 
producing an East London scout show. 

“Don’t be too ambitious,” said 
Bunderby. “Run it on the lines of 
Ralph Reader’s Gang Show.” 

I must admit that so far as the 
singing was concerned the troop backed 
up well enough. A bit shrill here and 
there, but the general effect was not 
bad; but it was the little sketches or 
playlets that caused all the trouble. 
There was a sketch, for instance, about 
an old grandmother who was dying, 
and for the first three rehearsals the 
boy who took the part of the grand- 
mother kept going off into hysterical 
laughter just at the point where he was 
supposed to die. I asked Bunderby 
whether 1 could not have another boy 
for the part, but he said that Whelk, 
being Troop Leader, was entitled to 
the “plum” and would be deeply 
offended if he were rejected. 

By the seventh rehearsal Whelk had 
managed to come through successfully 
by hiding under the bedclothes with a 
lump of cotton-wool between his teeth. 
And then, on the very eve of the show, 
his firm got a big order from the Gov- 
ernment and he started working over- 
time and was therefore unable to 
appear at all. 

Six other boys, all with important 
parts in the Show, worked in the same 
firm. 

Our pianist, the sister of one of the 
boys, went down with flu. 

Her cousin, who kindly deputised, 





played the tunes so fast that the boys 
could not keep pace with him. 

Then there was the affair of the Four 
Jolly Sailors. These four jolly sailors 
were not actually members of the troop 
but consisted of the eldest brother of 
one of the boys and three of his friends. 
I mistrusted them from the first, but 
foolishly allowed them to take home 
their sailor costumes after the dress- 
rehearsal. They pawned the clothes 
for one- pound - two-and -elevenpence 
and made a night of it at the “Ship- 
chandler’s Arms,” and were remanded 
for a week on a charge of tryirg to 
throw a piano at a policeman, with the 
result that neither the sailors nor the 
costumes appeared at the Show. 

At the dress-rehearsal the boy who 
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took the principal part in the National 
Health demonstration was suddenly 
and violently unwell. 

The microphone which was to make 
our faint voices audible to the audience 
and was to have been borrowed from 
a cousin of the Troop Leader did not 
turn up because the cousin had quar- 
relled with his girl and lost all interest 
in life. 


OWEVER, the Show yielded a 
profit of one-pound-two-and- 
sixpence for Camp Funds, and there 
will be three more performances. Or 
so Bunderby thinks. He does not know 
that I have booked a ticket for a winter 
cruise and that the boat sails on the 
very day the next performance is due. 








“Well, look at it this way, Lady—if it was in Trafalgar Square people 
nould say it was beautiful.” 














Twvcot- 


“Don’t you think we're letting baby have a little 
too much of his own way?” 


Assistant Masters: Are They 
Insane? 


Preparatory School has been sent to me by Mr. 


Te: following account of an incident at Burgrove 


Charles Gilbert, a colleague of A. J. Wentworth, the 


mathematics master. It sheds a certain light on some of the 
pitfalls of the profession. 


I see that old ass Wentworth has been sending you 
extracts from his precious diary, though what he hopes to 
gain by it goodness only knows. But what amuses me is 
that there’s been no mention so far of the great Night Alarm 
one of his finest exploits. It came between the time he 
tried to hide in the boot-room basket and got properly 
hauled over the coals by old Saunders for it and the day 
the boys put a pigeon in his desk, both of which have been 
mentioned, so I imagine he’s torn the page out, unless he 
was too ashamed of the whole disgraceful affair to try to 
describe it. You certainly wouldn’t have omitted it if 
you'd known anything about it. 

Well, one night I was sitting in my room down at the 
Masters’ Cottage taking my boots off and fearing no evil, 
when I heard a great disturbance next-door, and in a 
moment Wentworth came tearing in with an incoherent 
story about not being able to get into bed and how he’d 
make trouble for Mrs. Barnett over this in the morning. 
I went along with him to investigate and, as I’d rather 
expected, found he’d got an apple-pie bed. As I say, 1 
wasn’t surprised because as a matter of fact I’d made it 
myself, but what did astonish me was that Wentworth 
obviously didn’t know what it was. That’s the trouble with 
him. You never can gauge the depths of the man’s sim- 
plicity. He seemed to think that Mrs. Barnett, who does 
for us at the cottage, had made a hash of her job when she 
made up the bed, and he was absolutely set on putting her 
through it for what he called her “abominable carelessness.” 
Naturally I didn’t want Mrs. Barnett to be unjustly accused, 
so I explained that sometimes people went into other 
people’s rooms and turned up the bottom sheet in this way 
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simply in order to surprise the owner of the room when he 
went to bed. “Just as a joke,” I added. 

“But who could have done such a senseless thing?” he 
asked. 

He looked quite upset about it, so 1 shook my head. But 
I thought there was no harm in mentioning that I’d seen 
Collinridge hanging about the cottage just after dinner. 

“Collinridge!” said Wentworth. ‘I thought he had more 
sense.” You could see the idea came as quite a shock to him, 
but after a while I persuaded him that the only way to settle 
it was to go straight up to Collinridge’s room and tax him 
with it. “Pull the bedclothes off him, A. J.,” Isaid. ‘Then 
he’ll leave you alone in future.” 

In the end he put some clothes on and set off. Collinridge 
sleeps up at the school, because there’s no room in the 
cottage, and my idea was that he’d just about have had time 
to clear out the holly I’d put in his bed and get settled down 
for the night before Wentworth arrived. Then if Wentwc rth 
took my advice and whipped the clothes off him I thevcht 
there might possibly be some fun. . . . 

The last thing I expected to hear was the Fire Alarm gcing. 

What happened apparently was this. Wentworth, with 
his peculiar genius for taking the wrong turning and a god 
deal aided by the fact that all the lights in the school 
corridors are switched off at eleven o’clock, went slap into 
Matron’s room, which lies relatively in the same position 
on the right at the top of the main stairs as Collinridge’s 
room does on the left. He got out again, he says, befere she 
got to the light-switch, but her screams must have upset 
him because he ran too much to the right and came a most 
frightful purler over a row of enamel water-jugs they put 
out along the wall of the corridor ready for the morning. 
Well, you know the kind of noise a lot of empty enamel-ware 
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“The burglar looked something like this.” 
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makes when you start it rolling about the floor and down the 
stairs. Wentworth, I should imagine, lost his nerve alto- 
gether, and it must have been more luck than judgment that 
made him bolt into Collinridge’s room. 

Collinridge, who had had about enough of all this disturb- 
ance, hit him a tremendous wallop with a pillow just as 
Matron set the Fire Alarm going. 

I’m told there was a fair amount of pandemonium. The 
rule is that on hearing the Alarm at night all boys are to put 
on their dressing-gowns and proceed in an orderly manner 
carrying two blankets each, to the gymnasium—unless, | 
suppose, the gymnasium happens to be on fire; but I don’t 
believe there’s any provision for that. All I know is that 
when I got to the gym everybody seemed to be talking at 
once, and in the middle of it Matron was trying to explain to 
the Headmaster, who looks a good deal less impressive in a 
check dressing-gown, that there wasn’t any fire but that 
somebody, or so she thought—though she might have been 
mistaken—had attempted to get into her bedroom. (“Get 
back to your dormitories, all you boys,” said the Reverend 
Saunders at this point.) Anyway, what had alarmed her and 
made her feel it was her duty, to the boys if not to herself, to 
ring the alarm, was a terrible noise as if some kind of wild 
beast were crashing and rolling about among the hot-water 
jugs in the corridor. 

The moment old Saunders heard this about the jugs he 
began to look round for Wentworth. The fact is that when- 
ever you hear a loud crash at Burgrove or see a pile of play- 
boxes or bowler-hats toppling to the ground you instinctively 
expect to catch sight of Wentworth making an unobtrusive 
disappearance round a corner, and you are very rarely dis- 
appointed. Wentworth wasn’t in the gym, as he should 
have been after a fire alarm, and I thought it only right to 
point out that Collinridge wasn’t there either. ‘‘No doubt,” 
I said, “there is some perfectly good reason for their 
absence.” 

There was. It became painfully clear, to me at least, what 
was detaining them as soon as we reached the top of the 
main stairs, but to the others I dare say the thudding sounds 
that came from the direction of Collinridge’s room only 
made the mystery more mysterious. 

“Odd!” said the Headmaster, pausing. “Very odd. Do 
you think I should go in?” 

For myself, I thought it far better that he shouldn’t, but 
on the spur of the moment I could think of no argument to 
support this view. So I nodded dumbly and followed him in. 





“Coo! Look, Sir, ain’t it lovely?” 


‘ 
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“Will the gentleman in the audience who so kindly 
tied my friend up please step forward?” 


What old Saunders expected to see | have no idea, but I 
am pretty certain that it never struck him he might be 
intruding on a death-grapple between two of his assistant- 
masters. The room was a shambles, but it was the com- 
batants who took the eye. At the moment of our entry 
they had got themselves into a corner beyond the bed, where 
Collinridge, with his head in Wentworth’s stomach, was 
trying with a conscientiousness one could not help admiring 
to thrust him into a cupboard obviously two or three sizes 
too small for him. Wentworth, a good deal handicapped by 
having a sheet over his head and both feet practically off 
the ground, was contenting himself with belabouring his 
opponent’s back with his fists, but I must say he was makng 
a sound job of it. 

“Get in there, can’t you?” Collinridge was saying, 
butting hard. 

“Ouch!” said Wentworth. 

“Wentworth !” cried the Headmaster in an awful voice. 
“Are you mad?” 

The question you have been asking so persistently at the 
head of these episodes in Wentworth’s career might have 
been answered then and there if only the old boy hadn’t 
been too short of wind and too much bothered by the sheet 
to reply. While they were getting themselves disentangled 
and Wentworth was doing his bashful utmost to scrape the 
cupboard off his back I took my leave. I thought that they 
could probably explain the whole thing between them 
without any help from me. 

But, as I told Wentworth next morning, he'll really have 
to learn to control his passions a bit better or he’ll be getting 
the sack. Of course I was referring to his scrap with 
Collinridge, but for some reason of his own he chose to 
think I meant the Matron. You never saw a man in such a 
lather. ‘H. F. E. 
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“ That whisky, Pat, is twenty years old.” 
“ Begob, it’s as good as new.” 


Bad Taste 


(Lipstick can now be flavoured to the taste of the individual.) 


The salutation known as “chaste” 





HE stick that Delia loves to smarm 
Over her natural bow 


To me conveys no added charm; 
I’ve often told her so, 
But as in courteous terms she said 
While dabbing on some extra red 
That I could shut my silly head 
I let the matter go. 


And when she took a wider range 
And with no sane excuse 

Tried bright vermilion as a change 
And passed from that to puce 

By many an intermediate hue, 

I was too proud to speak anew; 

Besides, to give the girl her due, 
It would have been no use. 


But now we have the latest fad; 
By fashion’s new-born craze 

When some young Romeo (the lad!) 
Expectantly essays 


He'll find his Juliet freshly graced 
With lipstick flavoured to his taste, 
So rum are women’s ways. 


So rum, so very rum. And yet 
Breathes there the youth who’d wish 
Just then to have his dreams upset 
By thoughts of some mere dish, 
And would he ponder while he sips 
Th’ ambrosia of his lady’s lips 
On marmalade, or steak and chips, 
Or, for that matter, fish ? 


No, Delia. And I’d have you mark 
That I distinctly bar 

Once and for all this kind of lark, 
So don’t you go too far; 

None of your nonsense, I beseech, 

But—this I stick to like a leech— 

If you try anything, try Peach, 


For Peach is what you are. Dum-Dvuo. 


2 
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EXCELSIOR 
“Oh stay,” the Maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Tuesday, January 31st.—The junior 
branch of the Westminster Academy 
came back from the Christmas holidays 
this afternoon, the seniors having still 
another week in which to build up their 
strength against the gruelling exertions 
of the Easter Term. All seemed in good 
spirits, and although the prefects could 
be seen going round each dormitory 
on the look-out for changes of political 
temperature and for infection from 
other dormitories, no such cases were 
reported. 

It was very much the Headmaster’s 
day. At Questions Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


' gave a long account of his visit to 





nn Se ae 





Rome, and in the subsequent debate on 


_ foreign affairs he summed up over their 


whole field. Asa result of the abnorm- 
ally pacific note in Herr HITLER’s 
Reichstag speech last night and of the 
Labour Party’s determination to think 
only of Spain, a debate which had 
been expected to be first-class rather 
fell away. 

Questions became interesting when 
Sir Joun SIMON announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention of compensating the 
civilian public for death or injuries 
sustained in the event of war. Rates 
would be broadly calculated on those 





WELCOME INNOVATIONS.—I. 
A Serviceman for Defence. 
Lorp CHATFIELD 


applying to the private soldier; the 

ercantile Marine would also be cov- 
ered by a system based on that of the 
Royal Navy. In the case of damage 
to private property the Government 


_ Would pay whatever contributions it 
could afford at the end of the war. A 
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Compensation Board would be set up, 
and where vital property had been 
damaged emergency reconstruction 
would be assisted. The CHANCELLOR 
also explained that plans would shortly 





A LEAF NAZI BOOK 


[Sir Archibald Sinclair described Herr Hrr- 
LER’S attack on Messrs. CHURCHILL, EDEN, 
and Durr CoopeER as a “direct interference 
in our politics.”] 


FROM THE 


be announced by which the Govern- 
ment would reinsure marine cargo risks 
up to eighty per cent. to ensure a flow 
of essential imports, and float a scheme 
for insuring stocks of commodities on 
land. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told the House 
that Signor Musso.inI had assured him 
that Italy desired peace from every 
point of view. While Signor MussoLini 
had insisted that the Berlin-Rome axis 
was the keystone of his foreign policy, 
the British Ministers had laid equal 
emphasis on the importance to this 
country of its relations with France. 
Spain was of course what was standing 
in the way of a better understanding 
between France and Italy, but Signor 
Musso.ini had given his word that 
Italy had no territorial ambitions what- 
ever behind its intervention. (At this 
point the sniggers of the Opposition 
burst into satiric cheers.) During a 
discussion of the possibilities of dis- 
armament the Duce had suggested 
qualitative limitation for a start, and 
he and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had agreed 
to keep in touch in this matter. 

Mr. ATTLEE opened the main debate 
with contemptuous references to what 
he described as the meeting of the two 
non-interventionists. It had accom- 
plished nothing, the fall of Barcelona 
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was being hailed in Italy as a great 
Italian victory, and by refusing arms to 
the Spanish Republicans the Govern- 
ment were conniving at the slaughter 
of innocents and the extinction of an- 
other democracy which would have for 
this country the most serious strategic 
consequences. 

But Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, after ex- 
pressing his personal horror at what 
was happening in Spain and announc- 
ing that the Government were giving 
financial assistance to child refugees, 
reminded him that even if the ban were 
to be raised we needed all the arms we 
had for ourselves. (A point the Oppo- 
sition constantly ignore —Mr. P.’s R.) 
He went on to defend impartiality as 
the only logical course for Britain, and 
to say that he preferred to believe in the 
assurances he had been given in Rome 
rather than to join the Opposition in 
“frightening themselves by filling their 
imaginations with improbable hypo- 
theses.” They forgot the vast resources 
of this country, and that our defensive 
position was steadily improving. As for 
Herr HirLer’s speech, from the first 
reading of it he could not regard it as 
coming from a man about to plunge 
Europe into another crisis. 

Although he handed the Prime 
MINISTER a personal bouquet for the 
things for which he stood, Sir Arcut- 
BALD SINCLAIR drew a gloomy picture 





WELCOME INNOVATIONS.—IL. 
A Farmer for Farming. 
Sir Reernatp DorMAN-SMITH 


of our decline in foreign esteem and of 
our error in not allowing the Spanish 
Government to buy arms. He drew it 
very well, with great dramatic em- 
phasis, and he also censured Herr 
HITLER’s impertinence in attacking 
members of the House. 
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“Well, boys, the happiest time of my life was the Interglacial Period.” 


In the evening one of the best 
speeches came from Mr. H. G. Strauss, 
who pointed out that when the Oppo- 
sition claimed that Governments had an 
absolute right to buy arms it followed 
that Governments must have an abso- 
lute duty to sell them, which was ob- 
viously absurd. Mr. GREENWOOD 
welled over with sarcastic indignation 
at the Government’s policy, and Mr. 
BUTLER wound up with a defence of it 
which was all the more effective for 
being restrained. 

Wednesday, February Ist.—At Ques- 
tion-time two announcements of im- 
portance were made. Captain BALFouR 
told the House that Imperial Airways 
planned to start a regular seasonal 
service across the North Atlantic on 
June Ist, and Captain CrooKsHANK 
was able to say that the Government 
had accepted in the main the report 
of the Royal Commission on Safety in 
Mines and intended shortly to intro- 
duce a Bill to facilitate the expenditure 
recommended. 

The feature of the day was Sir 
REGINALD Dorman - Smitn’s _ first 
speech as Minister of Agriculture.. He 
was very well received by the House, 
and although the Labour Party moved 


anamendment to the Private Member's 
motion which he was supporting, Mr. 
Tom WIL1aMs followed him with warm 
congratulations. 

The debate was opened by Sir PERcy 
Hurp, who, in a very sound speech, 
paid tribute to Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
the departing Minister, whose land- 
fertilisation scheme would make his 
name kindly remembered, and asked 





OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Ex-Mayor of Cheltenham Mr. Lreson 
Never supports nor urges CRIPPS on. 


that no more commissions should be 
appointed, that there should at last be 
continuity in policy, that it should be 
framed in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the Empire Producers’ 
Conference at Sydney, and that prices 
should be guaranteed. 

The Labour view was that guar 
anteed prices were all very well, but 
that a reorganisation of distribution, 
coupled with a better life for the 
labourer, were equally vital. The new 
Minister was unable to give more than 


an outline of his plans, as the Govern. | 


ment’s review of agriculture was still in 
progress, but he promised to do his 
best to get a square deal for the workers 
and to infuse a new stability into 
prices. 

The House, buoyed up by the con- 
forting assurance that it was listening 
to a keen farmer, heard him with 
satisfaction. 


° ° 


“The present world-record for a land aero 
plane—not diving—is held by Dr. Wurster, 
German pilot, who flew at 379,644 miles an 
hour in a Messerschmitt.”—Daily Paper. 


We see no point in these figures. 
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The Progressive Business House and the Serious Crisis 


A PRroGRESSIVE Business House which prided itself on its 
unique organisation one day faced a Serious Crisis. The 
Director of Blotting-Paper sent a formal minute to the 
Assistant Director of Nibs (the Director himself being away 
on a cruise) to the effect that members of the Staff were 
using inordinate quantities of blotting-paper for pen-wiping 
purposes, and that the barnacle collecting properties of the 
nibs were suspected of being excessive. The Assistant 
Director of Nibs, possibly because of the absence of his 
chief, thought that this was a matter with which he could 
not himself assume the responsibility of dealing, and he 
accordingly submitted it to the Joint Committee for the 
Investigation of Stationery Problems. A special meeting of 
this body was convened in due course, presided over by the 
Director of Stationery Problems himself, and duly issued 
amajority report in favour of the Assistant Director of Nibs, 
whereupon the Director of Blotting-Paper, exercising his 
undoubted rights under the constitution, decided to appeal 
to the Chief Director of Disputes. The Chief Director of 
Disputes took counsel’s opinion and was advised that use 
should now be made of the machinery provided by the 
Settlement of Disputes (Appeal) Order (1066/NBe). Accord- 
ingly both sides were notified by the Registrar of the date 
fixed for the public hearing before a panel consisting of the 
Director of Debits, the Director of Credits and the Chief 
Ledger Clerk. The findings of this panel were in due course 
promulgated and proved to be of so profound a character 
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that a serious dispute arose in consequence between the 
Director of Ancient Stocks and the Director of Rejected 
Merchandise. This quite overshadowed the comparatively 
unimportant case of Blotting-Paper v. Nibs, and its impli- 
cations were so far-reaching that the matter came to the 
notice of the Board of Assistant Chairmen. Once this 
august, highly-paid and seldom seen body of retired Generals, 
Admirals and outposts of Empire was roused into activity 
the consequences were incalculable. A supreme court-martial 
was summoned and the parties indicted found guilty and 
sentenced to be shot. But there still remained, aloof and 
omnipotent, the Arch-Chairman and Grand Panjandrum 
himself, and upon his mercy the two convicted Directors 
threw themselves. The Arch-Chairman and Grand Panjan- 
drum was a man of great strength of mind and independence 
of view, and although he himself had created out of nothing 
by his own stupendous brain the very organisation against 
which the prisoners had sinned and by which they had been 
brought to justice, he yet had his own ideas on the matter 
and after due cogitation he called them up to his office 
and told them not to be silly. 

In spite of this wise and timely intervention, however, 
it was found necessary at the next meeting of shareholders, 
in view of the rising cost of internal discipline and staff 
welfare, to approve a fresh issue of Deferred Preference 
Debentures. 

‘Moral : TEMPER PROGRESS WITH SOBRIETY. 





“TI say, old man, don’t look round, but there’s someone going off with your mackintosh.” 





At the Play 


“DeEsIGN FOR Livinc”’ (HAYMARKET) 


JUDGED on this _pro- 
duction this piece reads 
better than it plays. I 
think if we had seen the 
Lunts and Mr. CowarpD, its 
author, in it, as New York 
did, it would have seemed 
about as good and in the 
same class as Private Lives 
—that is to say, brittle 
witty comedy in which 
satire goes a little way but 
no further, because the 
people satirised are arti- 
ficial. But we should have 
had to see it some years 
ago, when it was first 
written, if we were not to 
notice how much of its 
effects are got by the 
Rude - to - Strangers tech- 
nique which was used so 
effectively by Mr. Cowarp 
and Mr. EvetyN Wavcu 
that others have worked it, 
for thetime being, todeath. 
For this reason, in spite of 
the fact that parts of the 
play still sparkle as if they 
had been bottled yester- 
day, the play dates. 

It is about four characters, three 
of whom are like planets spinning in 
a bit of private sky, irrevocably 
bound together in a_ cycle: the 
fourth is a little asteroid con- 
tent to be lit up now and 
then by their refiection. There 
is Gilda, a house-decorator 
with a temperament appar- 
ently unsuited to the decora- 
tion of houses, her head a sad 
muddle of the notions about 
freedom which Left-wing intel- 
lectuals used to have before her 
day; there is Otto, a rising 
portrait-painter, and there is 
Leo, a rising dramatist. The 
little star is Ernest, a rich dealer 
in pictures and an innately re- 
spectable person. 

Otto and Leo are very fond of 
each other, and they are both 
permanently in love with Gilda. 
We gather that some time be- 
fore the beginning of the play 


Gilda 


Ernest Friedman 
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This is where the play starts. Gilda 
loves them both equally; she can be 
faithful to the two of them but not to 
one. She and Leo stay together for 
eighteen months, then Otto returns, on 
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THREE’S COMPANY 


a night when Leo happens to be away 
(coincidence is, as it were, formalised 


in the shape of the play), and, spending 
it with Gilda, himself confesses next 
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Mr. REx Harrison 
. Mr. Anton WALBROOK 
Mr. ALAN WEBB 
Miss Diana WyNnyYARD 
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about together, moping for Gilda, while 
she finds a calm anchorage in marriage 
to Ernest in New York. There, in the 
last Act, the wandering boys turn up 
and kidnap her in front of his aston. 
ished eyes, and so the play 
ends with the whole silly 
business beginning again. 
Mr. Cowarp did_ not 
mean these people to be 
taken seriously, for he 
lowers a screen of irrele. 
vance whenever the dis. 
cussion looks like taking a 
deeper turn; but presum. 
ably he intended that such 
an erotic tangle should be 


it is here. The fault lies in 
the casting. In parts which 
call for courage, sincerity 
and dignity Miss Drana 
WYNYARD is an actress for 
whom I have a deep ad. 


her into Gilda, who is a 
woman without ballast, liv. 
ing on her nerves, some- 
times in ecstasy and some. 
times in despair, but always 
in a muddle. Nor is there 
anything disordered, at- 
tractive actor though he is, 
about Mr. Rex Harrison, 
who takes Leo; he gives a 
faint air of caddishness, which helps, 
but he might be any football Blue, 
which does not. As Otto Mr. Antox 
WALBROOK is much nearer to being 
well cast, for his personality is 


more mercurial; but even he | 


suffers, as the others do, from 
being far too nice. And this 
general impression, which robs 
the play of its proper atmo- 
sphere, is strengthened by anew 
ending which has been fitted to 
it. In the original, the curtain 


out from his own flat with the 
callous laughter of the others 
ringing in his ears; now he is 
made to trip up on the stairs 
and join in the laughter himself. 
But it is friendly laughter. Not 
even he really cares, and so the 
end is meaningless. 

The straight comedy scenes 
are still good entertainment. 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Wat 


the tl ron lng DROWNING SORROW Soa 
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Gilda became lovers, and Leo 
went off to New York to shep- 
herd a production. Leo comes back 
when Otto happens to be away, spends 
the night with Gilda, and confesses 
next morning to a furiously hurt Otto. 


morning to Leo. But Gilda, having had 
enough of this wearing division of her 
emotions, has already left them. They 
spend the next two years knocking 


terous entry in New York is ex- 

cellently done. As Ernest Mr. 
ALAN WEBB gives a very neatly ju 
performance. But to be honest, the First 
Act is positively dull and as a whole the 
evening is not good enough. ERIC. 


made more dramatic than , 





miration, but nothing she ' 
can do can ever transform | 





fell on poor little Ernest going | 
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“Tony Draws a Horsk” (CRITERION) 


There seems to be a vogue in ab- 
sentee heroes in the theatre just now. 
It is well known that George and Mar- 
garet never appear, and at the 
(Criterion Theatre we never see the 
talented but wilful child of eight 
who draws the horse. He draws it 
on the wall of his father’s consult- 
ing-room. The father is a rather 
pompous young medical man, and 
itisa very vulgar horse indeed. This 
isa very light comedy of a marriage 
that nearly breaks over bringing 
up the child. Clare Fleming (Miss 
Diana CHURCHILL) is all for letting 
the little boy express himself, just 
as she is all for letting the parlour- 
maid express herself by admitting 
soldiers from the barracks. Howard 
Fleming (Mr. CyrtL RayMonp) 
thinks that lines must be drawn and 
not only by little sons, and that he 
must draw them, and that his wife 
is being rather unfair in snatching 
for herself the réle of the .pleasant 
broad-minded laugher, leaving him 
to play the ungrateful réle of 
essential authority. For a very brief 
season they part. 

Clare goes home, and we go with 
her, and it proves to be a home well 
worth visiting. It is the home made 
and ruled by Mrs. Parsons (Miss LILian 
BRAITHWAITE). Mrs. Parsons is not 
perhaps an immensely interesting part 
—that of the middle-aged wife of a well- 
to-do business man, a woman whose 
children are grown up, one ten years 
married, the younger one just 
engaged, her public activities 
all of a conventional kind; but 
Miss BRAITHWAITE gets out of 
it everything it contains. She 
puts Mrs. Parsons before us and 
every little incident, pleasant or 
unpleasant, is reflected not only 
by her intonations but by that 
singularly expressive use of the 
hands in which Miss Bratru- 
WAITE excels, 

This Mrs. Parsons is used to 
having her own way. Her 
daughters indeed: are escaping 
from control, but she has a 
good-natured husband (Mr. 
Joun TURNBULL). It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Alfred Par- 
sons is really going to be Lord 
Mayor of London in three years’ 
time. He strikes us as of much 
lighter City metal. But he is an 
engaging creature, and we are 
tather sorry that he has all his 
fun off the stage, for he does 
have some fun, as we know when 
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HOLLEs), in whose meetings Alfred has 
intervened, turns up at the house to get 
him another pair of trousers to come 
home in. 

The other subject of Mrs. Parsons is 





A WORM TURNS 
Alfred Parsons . Mr. JouN TURNBULL 
Mrs. Parsons . 


her father, who many years before “did 
not exactly retire” from business—and 
later references to the top-hat he 
bought for Carey Street enable us to 
guess why. With grandpapa we come 
to the real weakness of the play as a 
play, that while a number of good 
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characters are assembled and have 

been very well cast, all too little is done 

with them. Grandpapa is put on the 

stage, but he has no rdle in the action, 

and Alfred’s escapade is quite un- 
connected with the rest of the play. 
The play is concerned with an 
outing to Dieppe, on which Clare 
Fleming embarks with her young 
sister’s fiancé (Mr. NigEL Patrick). 
It is all quite harmless, but it upsets 
the household, as intended. Be- 
cause it is so harmless there is not 
enough of it; and in its final stage 
the comedy begins again with what 
would make a pleasant little cur- 
tain-raiser, when Tony’s drawing 
wins a newspaper prize. It is an 
offensive drawing of his grand- 
mother, and yet she cannot be kept 
from knowing about it. 


Some of the best moments in this 
light agreeable evening are spent at 
Dieppe in a realistic French café 
of the humbler sort, where Miss 
CHURCHILL, who runs so compe- 
tently through all the moods of a 
part which has a great many con- 
trasting ones, drinks too much very 
convincingly. The younger sister 
(Miss JANET JOHNSON) has very 
much less scope. Even her wedding 

gets thrust into the background by 
this temporary upset in her elder 
sister’s home; but it is all very 
ephemeral and ends with a reconcilia- 
tion, and we learn that the Flemings 
are much more deeply in love than we 
ever supposed. D. W. 


° ° 


Peewit Piracy 


lige E horse draws the plough, 
The plough turns the soil 

With a sliding gliding motion 

Into a ten-acre ocean 

Full of shining spoil 

For pirate ships to seize. 


The pirate ships set sail 
Down the plough’s deep track, 


Scornful of the scarecrow- 
jackets, 
Take aboard their stolen 
packets, 


Wheel, and bear them back 
To the haven of the trees. 
O.D: 


° ° 


This Week’s Unfortunate Simile 
“LUKE THE ELEPHANTS, 
You never forget your dancing 
if you have been taught by in 
Advt. in Glasgow Paper. 








ALKING in your beard. Speak- 
ing ina muffled voice. Next time 
the bishop steps forward of a 
Sunday and intones a few phrases 
which seem intended for the benefit of 
the first three pews only just rise and 
say, ‘Beg pardon, Bishop, but you’re 
talking in your beard.” Of course a 
simple “Louder, Bish!” will do quite 
as well. It might be that the bishop’s 
voice is merely a trifle 
Fuzzy. A term applied to a voice 
lacking clarity. In that case the bishop 
had best stick to bishing, because he 
will never make a good 
Spieler. A commentator, or an an- 
nouncer who reads the 
Commercials. Advertising matter 
and sales talks about the products of 
the business firm which sponsors the 
broadcast. This material is also known 
as the spiel. Some sponsors insist on 
having a great deal of advertising 
matter read on their programmes and 
have a great deal to say about every- 
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American Slang 
A Glossary for Elder Readers 


thing concerning the programme, while 
others are 

Fairy godfathers. Easy-going spon- 
sors. Given such a sponsor, programme 
producers and directors are not trou- 
bled with 

Clientitis. Sponsor trouble. During 
rehearsals and broadcasts a sponsor 
can often be found sitting importantly 
in the 

Fish bowl. Sponsors’ observation 
booth. Sometimes a sponsor thinks he 
Las a good programme when in reality 
it is a clambake, a floppola, a busteroo. 
In fact quite often when the sponsor is 
sitting in the fish bowl he is up to his 
neck in hot water and doesn’t know it. 
Maybe he has a singer on the pro- 
gramme who’s a gelatine (a tenor with 
a thin quavery voice) and who fights 
the music (lacks ease in singing) and 
whose selections are all dogs (mediocre 
popular songs). Or perhaps his pro- 
gramme features a Madame Cadenza 
(flighty soprano) who is a creeper (an 


i 
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artist who insists on working up to. 
wards the microphone during a broad. 


cast), and who therefore is soon blast. | 


ing the mike (overloading the micro. 
phone with more volume than it can 
take, thus causing distortion). Or 
perhaps the programme is_ infested 
with a Grade-Z comedian who every 
time he opens his mouth manages to 

Lay an egg. Tell a poor joke which 
fails to get a laugh. Another thing 








which gives everybody connected with | 


a programme grey hair is to have the 
programme full of 

Beards. Noticeable errors (syn.; 
flufis). When a beard raises its ugly 
head, so to speak, it sometimes spoils 
everything. In many cases, though, 
even a bushel of beards can’t hurt a 
programme much, because it is already 

Arsenic. A boresome programme, 
However, it is as true in radio as it 
is elsewhere that one man’s arsenic is 
another man’s beefsteak medium rare. 
This is often true in the case of 























“Tu Quoque, Mrs. Barton!” 
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Cliffhangers. An adventure serial 
programme. So called because they 
are comparable to those movie serials 
in which either the hero or the heroine 
is left at the end of each reel in some 
unhealthy situation or uncomfortable 
position, such as hanging from the edge 
of a cliff by the thumb and forefinger 
of one hand (with the little finger 
sticking out, of course). Most cliff- 
hangers are presented with a little 
blood-and-thunder music interspersed 
in the proceedings. This music usually 
emanates from the studio 

Godbox. Organ. This term should 
have come into use sooner. Think, for 
example how lovely “The Lost Chord” 
could have been had it been written 
at the present time instead of back in 
—er—whatever year it was written in. 
“Seated one day at the Godbox, I was 
weary and ill at ease, and my fingers 
were beating swing-tunes out of the 
noisy keys. ...” On some pro- 
grammes music is furnished upon an 

Eighty-eight. Piano. so called be- 
cause the instrument has eighty-eight 
keys. Very seldom do programmes 
attempt any 

Cold dramatics. Dramatic offerings 
without any musical aid. The better pro- 
grammes employ an orchestra, which 
spends its time just before going on the 
air doing a little 

Noodling. Tuning up. At the same 
time over in a corner clearing her 
throat will often be found a 

Lady Macbeth. A superannuated 
tragedienne. Lady Macbeths, by the 
way, are frequently inclined to be 

Spreaders. Persons who take up a 
longer period of time in the actual 
broadcast than was allowed for them in 
rehearsal. This naturally makes for 
trouble, and if justice were really done 
people who are inclined to be spreaders 
would after their third offence be 
relegated to the 

Dawn patrol. Those persons con- 
cerned with early morning broad- 
casts. Such programmes are often 
rather informal and _ unrehearsed. 
Gramophone records are sometimes 
played, or some offensively cheerful 
oaf briskly commands you to leap up 
and start touching your toes fifty 
times when it’s all you can do to 
drag the body out of bed at all, let 
alone put it through any monkey- 
shines. Since these early programmes 
are usually not timed any too care- 
fully it is sometimes necessary for 
the people on the programme to 

Drool. Add unimportant talk in 
order to occupy more time. One per- 
son whom it is always handy to have 
about the studio is a good versatile 
dependable 

Crawk. 


Animal imitator. If 
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“ You have timbre /” 





“ Sorry, Lady. I expect it’s from bein’ ont in all weathers.” 
ry 4) 


Browning liked harsh ugly words it’s 
a shame he couldn’t have been here to 
be in on that one. Crawk! He’d have 
loved it. Another person whom at 
least the male members of the studio 
staffs like to have around is a 
Sharpie. A good-looking girl, a cute 
trick, a smooth number who is on 
one of the programmes. Occasionally 
sharpies have been known to elope with 
Pancake-turners. Sound technicians 
who control the playing of double- 
faced records. Sometimes these various 
broadcasting terms are confusing to 
the outsider. For example, he is likely 


to suppose—and sensibly enough— 
that the term “dead end” refers to a 
wireless comedian’s head; but that is 
not what is meant at all by the term 

Dead end. That portion of a broad- 
casting studio having the greatest 
sound absorption. When a programme 
finishes right at the scheduled time for 
it to end, this is known as finishing “on 
the nose” (syn. : on the button, on the 
head). So, since here comes the old 
bottom of the page again, Ill stop my 
silly drooling in time for me to go 
around bragging that I finished 

On the nose. 
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“I’m not a bus conductor, you ass, I’m a Naval Officer.” 
“Come on out, Bill. This ain’t a bus, it’s a ruddy battleship.” 


Heroism 


OW, you really, really shouldn’t 
have come! I never thought of 
your doing such a thing for 

one moment.” 

“But, Miss Littlemug, you said in 
your note that you had nobody in the 
world to turn to and were feeling so 
dreadfully ill, and thought you were 
going to die.” 


*T know, dear, I know. And it’s all 
perfectly true. Still, I never meant to 
worry you in any way. (Don’t take any 
notice of my coughing; just take a chair 
near the fire; I’ve been doing it all 
night long without drawing breath for 
a moment, but it’s quite all right.) No, 
as I was saying, every cloud has a 
silver lining, and so I always wear mine 
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inside out, as a dear old lady whom | 
knew in the West of Ireland many 
years ago always said. She was very, 
very sadly gored to death by a tame 
bull in the end, but I always remember 
her saying that. I wonder, dear, if you 
happen to have a bottle of any kind of 
cough-mixture in your bag?” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t, but I can 
stop at the chemist on my way home.” 

“On no account. The one thing | 
cannot bear is to give trouble. I'd 
rather die by inches, or starve myself 
to death, or even blow my own brains 
out sooner than give any trouble. I’m 
like that.” 

“Still, Miss Littlemug, I’d rather go 
to the chemist for you than see you 
die by inches or even blow your own 
brains out.” 

“Dear, that’s very sweet of you. But 
don’t give it a thought. I can do very 
well without the cough-mixture or any. 
thing else. When I cough it’s just as 
though a red-hot knitting-needle was 
going straight through my head. As 
for my throat, it’s completely raw. 
Just raw.” 

“Oh, dear! I’m so sorry.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, dear. | 
expect I’m quite all right really. If 
only my legs didn’t feel as though a 
steam-roller had passed over them. 
Backwards and forwards, you know, 
for hours and hours.” 

“T’m afraid, Miss Littlemug, you've 
got flu. Do you think you've gota 
temperature ?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a temperature all 
right. (Don’t take any notice if I sit 
with my eyes shut, will you, dear? It 
seems to relieve the pain in them a 
little.) What were we talking about— 
my temperature, wasn’t it? Yes, I was 
just over a hundred-and-two _ this 
morning—of course a high temperature 
always drops in the mornings, so I 
expect it had gone down a bit since 
last night, when it really was up. But 
I haven’t taken it since eight o'clock, 
and I rather fancy it’s been going up 
by leaps and bounds since then. That’s 


what it feels like to me. But I’m all | 


right. Nothing to worry about.” 

“T think you ought to go to bed and 
stay there.” 

‘Dear, I never stay in bed when I’m 
ill. I remember my dear mother, 
more than half-a-century ago, saying 
to the doctor: ‘That child will never 
give in, doctor. It’s just the same, 
whether it’s a sick headache or double 
pneumonia—she will not give in.’ And 
it’s as true of me now as it was then, 
I’d rather carry on just as_ usual. 
(Sorry, dear, to go on coughing like 
this. Don’t pay any attention—I'm 
perfectly all right. It’s only just 4 
cough, that’s all.)” 





— 
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“Only thing to dew with that there Hitler is to say to ’un, ‘Yew tak the world an’ done with it!’” 
“ That bean’t no goode, Jarge—'e’d want that put in a parcel and sent to ’un.” 


“Well, there’s a great deal of influ- 
enza about, and really the quickest way 
to get rid of it is to go to bed. Besides, 
I’msure you must be feeling wretched.” 

“I’m perfectly all right, dear — 
perfectly. It’s just the sleepless night 
and the pain in my back. Some- 
thing like a dentist’s drill working up 
and down my spine, if you know what 
Imean. It’s nothing. I really mind 
it much less than the giddiness.” 

“Giddiness, Miss Littlemug ?”’ 

“Only a sort of complete black-out 


every now and then. Not anything 
serious, you know, but I simply go 
down like a log when it comes over me. 
Just crash on to the floor, or down 
the stairs, or into the fire—it doesn’t 
matter where it is. I daresay it’ll pass 
off in time. (Only my cough, dear— 
don’t take any notice.) ” 

“Now, look here, Miss Littlemug— 
you really must be sensible and let me 
help you into bed at once.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear—so 
kind of you, but it’s absolutely out 


of the question. I’ve got a thousand 
things to see to, and it’s the Con- 
servative Social to-night.” 

“You can’t possibly 

“Yes, dear, I can. I’m playing an 
accompaniment for Miss Plum in the 
first part of the programme and giving 
a little talk on Mussolini : His Uses 
and Abuses in the second part. Be- 
sides, I shall be quite all right. It’s 
nothing at all, I’m convinced, except 
a very sharp attack of influenza.” 


E. M. D. 


” 
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“My criticism is that it’s neither one thing nor the 
other.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Europe’s Family Album 

OveER all the life-story of Denmark’s patriarch king, 
Christian the Ninth (Cotutns, 16/-), there hangs the shadow 
of threatened or accomplished German aggression, hardly 
lessened by the remarkable network of royal alliances of 
which he became the centre. Though he himself had to wait 
half a lifetime for his crown, his children were already 
marrying crown princes or themselves ascending thrones 
long before his own day came. Our own QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
was his daughter, another daughter married a future Tsar, 
a son was called to be King of Greece, and a grandson became 
King of Norway. The famous yearly gatherings at Fredens- 
borg might well set the diplomats of fifty years ago in a flutter, 
for there was no saying what treaties might be established 
or upset over the family table. In actual fact, Mr. H. R. 
MADOL assures us, politics were strictly barred, the holiday 
being divided between simple recreation and, apparently, 
the attempt to look pleasant in front of an intrepid Vic- 
torian photographer. In this well-authenticated collection 
of intimate details of the House of Gliicksborg the writer 
has added an important chapter to the history of European 
monarchy. He has perhaps also gone some distance to dispel 
the illusion that national peace and security can be based on 
personal alliances. 


The Family Front 
One may suspect that the only valid family bond is the 
religious one—even though there are still some individuals 
vital, generous and immutable enough to play at least the 
temporary god to a sadly decrepit machine. Such a one was 
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Aunt Betty (CAPE, 7/6); and when she died her relations, a 
particularly cantankerous middle-class set who only met to 
quarrel, had another motive for meeting (the funeral and 
the will) and no motive whatsoever for curbing their mutual 
dislike. Here is obviously an occasion for cattishness, not 
only in the relations themselves but in their observant, 
witty and merciless creator, Mr. MorcHARD BISHOP. Given 
an indictment of community selfishness, tempered, it js 


true, by a .yric sense of the individual’s unheeded craving | 
for recuperative so.itude; given too no higher aim for the | 


family than this vicarious regeneration by a man or woman 
who, like Aunt Betty, makes “a huge success . . . out of 
the poorest and most unpromising materials,” it is difficult 
to see how the charge-sheet could have exhibited more 
charity. The after-taste of the exposé is bitter enough; 
but a novel so rarely entertaining and so indubitably 
distinguished is not written every day. 


Life of a Worker 

Now and then among excessively placid people appears a 
prodigy of restless energy with a passion for starting things, 
Sir James Cantlie: A Romance in Medicine, by New 
CANTLIE and GEORGE SEAVER (MurRRAY, 10/6), deals with 
one of these kindly disturbers of the peace. He initiated 
the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps movement; he was the 
first to point out the dangers of urbanisation; he was 
Manson’s right-hand man in establishing the School of 
Tropical Medicine, and he advanced more than any other 
the cause of ambulance instruction. And these are only a 
few of the subjects which claimed his active interest. The 
more exciting portions of the book are those concerned 
with Sun Yat SEN, whom CANnTLIE rescued from the Chinese 
Legation. This work is the record of a life spent in w.- 
remitting public service bya man with intense driving power. 
He would have made an excellent Minister of Supply. 





“© Pro Bono Publico’ meet ‘Disgusted.’” 
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HUNTING PUZZLE 


How to Ger THAT WHIP? 


A. C. Corbould, February 9th, 1884. 


Burning Bright 

“You’ve got more good titles than any other writer in 
the country,” says Mr. Wiiitam SaroyAn’s cousin to him 
in the last story in The Trouble with Tigers (FABER, 7/6). 
This is probably true. There is often something as un- 
mistakable about a SAROYAN title as about a SAROYAN story: 
“IT Could Say Bella Bella,” “The People, Yes, and then 
again, No,” ‘“‘Woof Woof’—they all have-a stimulating 
strangeness, a superficial incomprehensibility. Every word 
of this book is worth reading. At times—e.g. in the first and 
longest item, “The Tiger’—Mr. Saroyan seems to be 
pretentiously obscure; but at far more times he is brilliant, 
funny or profound. When he likes he can write admirable 
prose, and invariably he writes admirable dialogue. One 
teader’s choice of the thirty-four Saroyans in this book 
includes “Another Summer,” “On Malibu Bay,” “The 
Acrobats” and “The Dale Carnegie Friend.” These are 
hot the ones with the profoundest implications (one of the 


others is called “ Everything,” and probably gets as close to 
everything as a few pages of prose could get), but a personal 
view is that they are the richest in pure enjoyment. 
There is no need to argue about it; the book contains 
plenty for all. 





Tragedy in the South Seas % 

Mr. Ceci Lewis has already given proofs of his imagina- 
tive and descriptive powers. Challenge to the Night (PETER 
Daviss, 7/6) is his first novel and a brave beginning. Set 
in the South Seas, the story is told by its hero to sympa- 
thetic friends years after it had happened—a device which 
suits the peculiar shape of the book and lends itself well to 
an unexpected ending. The teller lost his heart at first 
sight to a married woman when on a visit to Tahiti, and 
she as quickly lost hers to him. Her husband, a sinister 
man of mystery, invited him to their private island, from 
which the couple, finding themselves about to be murdered, 
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made their escape in a native canoe; but the adventure 
ended in tragedy at sea. The novel is best described, in 
praise, as poetic melodrama, for Mr. Lewis, who has not been 
a scenario-writer for nothing, strikes a note of lyrical 
romance which he pitches ingeniously against a background 
of high tension. 


Of Horses and Men 

The Long Valley (HEINEMANN, 7,6) is a collection of 
short stories by Mr. Jonn STEINBECK, whose study of 
American tramps, Of Mice and Men, brought him many 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. The best of these 
stories are three, grouped under the title of “The Red Pony,” 
about a little boy living on 
a remote farm in Mexico. 
His relationships with strict 
parents and with the horse- 
doctoring hired hand who is 
his closest friend, his excite- 
ment at being given a pony 
and his almost unbearable 
grief when it dies—these Mr. 
STEINBECK describes with a 
strength and understanding 
which are admirable. He is 
an uncompromising writer, 
and since birth and death and 
hate and murder lie in his 
path he puts no screens round 
them, but takes them as they 
come and shows them in per- 
spective with beauty and the 
quieter enduring things. Most 
of the other stories here have 
their roots in the passions of 
a hot-blooded countryside. 
They are uneven, for when he 
uses symbolism his touch is 
not so sure, but there are 
several runners-up to ‘The 
Red Pony,” notably * Flight,” 
in which a young murderer 
is hunted to death in the 
Mexican mountains. And in 
case anyone should forget 
that this author can be funny, 
there is also “Saint Katy the Virgin,” an account of the 
canonisation of a very remarkable pig. 


Industrial Nightpiece 

It is a standing wonder to sympathetic onlookers that 
organised labour concentrates its ameliorative efforts on 
hours and pay, ignoring—what humanly speaking matters 
most—the character of the work. According to Mr. CrEss- 
WELL CurRTIS, whose Survival of the Slickest (CAPE, 7/6) 
deals with low life in the motor industry, there is nothing 
left over of a man when he has finished his shifts in the 
foundry or blast furnace but the animal. “A drink, a sing- 
song and mebbe a woman” outside. “Gas, black dust, 
accidents and T.B.” within. Two workmen start neck-to- 
neck at International Motor Parts. Preston has a superior 
wife and a stucco bungalow. Fleming has to count on his 
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landladies for extra-conjugal favours because his wife has 
refused to follow him South. Preston sees that you must 
“side with the system.” Fleming has a weakness for the 
workers. So, one is happy to observe, has Mr. Curtis. His 
first novel, asa novel, suffers from being wholly given over 
to indictment. Yet if the reader wearies of the book’s 
squalid monotony there is an off-chance, the author may 
justly suspect, of arousing him to resent such monotony’s 
actual existence. 


Six Appeal 
A courageous man “conceived the idea of publishing a 
murder-story to be written by six different authors, each 
author to contribute a separate 
chapter,” and another equally 
cat brave man succeeded in getting 
the book written. The result 
is Double Death (GOLLANcz, 
7/6), which Miss Dororny 
SAYERS began and Mr. Davin 
Hume finished. The four 
remaining contributors were 
Mr. FREEMAN WILLS Crorts, 
Mr. VALENTINE WILLIAMS, 
Miss TENNYSON JESSE and 
Mr. ANTHONY ARMSTRONG, 
and it would be untrue to 
say that any of them seem 
to be especially pleased with 
themselves. Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
for instance, declares without 
qualification that “this is the 
most terrible job I’ve ever 
had,” while Mr. HuME piously 
hopes that Heaven may pre- 
serve him from such a fate 
in the future. In_ winding 
up the tale Mr. Hume un. 
doubtedly had the hardest 
task, while Miss Sayers in 
beginning it had the easiest. 
But the team, in spite of 
difficult conditions, have 
worked fittingly together and, 
with the help of Mr. Jouy 
CHANCELLOR, who straightens 
out the various tangles, have produced an interesting book. 














Quick Shooting 

Mr. Max Branp is a prolific writer of romantically 
adventurous stories, and Lanky for Luck (HODDER AND 
STrouGHTON, 7/6) shows, if proof is still needed, that he is not 
afraid of sentiment, provided that it does not become 
maudlin sentimentality. The tale is told by a youth who, 
when the “greenest hand’ on a cattle ranch, got into 
serious trouble through no fault of his own. Then he was 
befriended by the mysterious and amazing Lanky, and by 
clever manceuvring and superb shooting this queer couple 
performed feats that actually astounded the hardest-bitten 
desperadoes of the Wild West. A tale that, without any 
pretence to importance, gives a striking picture of both loyal 
and lawless men. 


———— 





—— 
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